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The Church and Economic Reconstruction 


Your committee urges that Churches throughout the na- 
jon study more fully the results of careful thinking that 
nas already been done about the responsibility of Chris- 
jans for economic reconstruction. In particular we would 

call attention to the following materials: The Report of the 
Section of the Oxford Conference on the Church and the 
’Economic Order, the Report of the Section of the Madras 
‘Conference on the Church and the Social Order, the section 
of the Delaware Conference Report on the Economic Bases 
‘bf a Just and Durable Peace, the report of a commission 
of the British Churches entitled Social Justice and Eco- 
Momic Reconstruction, the Report of the Malvern Confer- 
lence. We would also in connection with this last report call 
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lattention to the significance of the leadership in this area 
jof the Archbishop of Canterbury who as Chairman of the 


i 
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‘Provisional Committee of the World Council of Churches 
i(in process of formation) belongs to all of the Churches. 
iWe have in all of the documents named a very impressive 
body of teaching which is on the whole quite unified and 
(which is almost as remote from the actual attitudes and 


jpractices of Christians in the world as the teaching con- 


Acerning the unity of all the races of mankind before God. 
In view of this situation nothing can take the place of 


ae teaching by the ministers of our Churches and 


study and thought by the members of Churches concerning 
the meaning of their faith for economic life. In the nature 
of the case the problem is not one on which the clergy 
can do even the teaching without exploring with laymen 
the many areas of maladjustment. It is essential that this 
cooperative effort include the workers, the employers, the 
farmers, the business men, the engineers, the economists 
and others who know the economic process at first hand 
and who have the responsibility for decisions within it— 
From the Report on the State of the Church to the Biennial 
Meeting, December 8-11, 1942, of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 


Social Rebuilding in China and the Missionary 


“What can the missionary do in social and national re- 
construction in the building of a new China? He comes 
from a foreign land and the foreignness of his status and 
work seems to be accentuated today by the growth of na- 
tional consciousness and independent spirit in a country 
destined after the war to stand on equal footing with 
America, Britain and the Soviet Union. And yet where the 
missionary’s desire to serve China is humble and sincere, 
where Chinese colleagues and friends seek intelligent and 
sympathetic cooperation in meeting the problems before 
them, and where there is no suspicion that missionary ac- 
tivity cloaks racial arrogance or selfish ambition to domi- 
nate and control, there the missionary’s opportunity is 
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larger than before. He can be ‘herald of God’s truth and 
ambassador of God’s love’ in any social situation. . . 

“Christian schools, social service centers, relief and phil- 
anthropic efforts take on new significance in this period of 
national ferment and growth. Even the main task of Chris- 
tian missions, evangelism and the nurture of the ‘ongoing 
Christian communities’ in city and country are seen not 
as irrelevant efforts to win converts to a new religion but 
as a vital part of the moral and spiritual reconstruction 
which must be at the foundation of the new nation. Today 
the leaven, if it is pure, has a greater chance than ever of 
permeating the meal of Chinese society. The missionary 
who has made a special study of cooperative movements, 
home industries, public health, agriculture or child welfare 
can feel that these interests are not simply points of contact 
with China but they are also ways of finding fellow ‘spirit 
and opportunities for Christian testimony and service. They 
give him a definite part in the national and social rebuild- 
ing. Through his special social interest he may interpret 
the best ideals of one civilization to another and he may be 
able to promote clearer understanding and even reconcilia- 
tion between conflicting points of view. China is moving 
toward a socialist state and type of democracy suited to 
her own genius and need. The missionary can help most in 
indirect ways, by his own loyal search for truth, by declar- 
ing the prophetic social message of the Bible, by a deep 
sympathy for all the dispossessed and oppressed, by reso- 
lute opposition to evil wherever he sees it in his own 
country or other lands, and by strengthening morals and 
morale in the groups and community where he is known 
and trusted. Invitations to speak at a New Life Movement 
anniversary, a government youth camp or a gathering of 
citizens on some special occasion are to be gladly accepted 
if one is free to express not only his good will and social 
concern but also his Christian convictions and ideals. 

“For many years I have tried to see the relation between 
my own enthusiasm for the rural church and the training 
of Christian rural workers, and the important rural recon- 
struction movement in China. In the latter movement I 
have found stimulus and encouragement for my particular 
work and a host of eager and delightful friends. High on 
the list stands ‘Jimmie’ Yen, pioneer in rural mass educa- 
tion, whom I first met in France during the first world war 
when we were secretaries in the Y.M.C.A. camp for Chi- 
nese laborers. Whenever Jimmie and I get together we 
talk for long hours about rural conditions, education for 
democratic citizenship, the future of the farmers and la- 
borers, and our own experiences and ideals not simply as 
comrades in rural service but also as brothers in Christ.”— 
From We Went to West China, by Frank W. Price. Professor 
Price is head of the Rural Church Department of Nanking 
Theological Seminary and has been in West China since 
1938. 


Some First Concerns 


“With victory achieved, our first concern must be for 
those whose sufferings have been almost beyond human 
endurance. 


“When the armies of our enemies are beaten, the people 
of many countries will be— 

“Starving, and without means of procuring food; 

“Homeless, and without means of building shelter; 

“Their fields scorched; 

“Their cattle slaughtered; 

“Their tools gone; 

“Their factories and mines destroyed; 

“Their roads and transport wrecked. 


“Unknown millions will be far from their homes— 
“Prisoners of war; 

“Inmates of concentration camps; 

“Forced laborers in alien lands; 

“Refugees from battle, from cruelty, from starvation. 


“Disease and danger of disease will lurk everywhere. 


“In some countries confusion and chaos will follow the 
cessation of hostilities. 


“Victory must be followed by swift and effective action 
to meet these pressing human needs.” 
—By Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 


Special Rural Training Courses for 
Missionaries Go Forward in 1944 


Three special courses designed to meet the particular 
needs of missionaries responsible for village and rural 
church work are being offered in the winter and spring of 
1944 as follows: 

The Fourteenth Annual Cornell School for Missionaries, 
Ithaca, New York, January 10 to February 5, 1944. 

The Six-Weeks’ Seminar on Home and Family Life Edu- 
cation at the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan, 
February 8 to March 16, 1944. (Enrollment is limited to 20 
and open to both women and men.) 

The Fifth Annual Short-Term School for Missionaries at 
Scarritt College for Christian Workers, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, March 20 to April 25, 1944, including a workshop semi- 
nar of ten days of field observation and study. 

For information on the above courses, write to Mr. John 
H. Reisner, Agricultural Missions, Inc., 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 

Since these special courses were inaugurated in 1930, 768 
missionaries have been enrolled in them. Their great value 
has been eminently demonstrated. 


The Significance of the Small Community 


“Today, as in the ancient past, the small community is 
the home, the refuge, the seed bed, of some of the finest 
qualities of civilization. But just as the precious values of 
the ancient community were submerged and largely de- 
stroyed by empire and feudalism, so the present-day com- 
munity with its invaluable cultural tradition is being dis- 
solved, diluted, and submerged by modern technology, 
commercialism, mass production, propaganda, and central- 
ized government. Should that process not be checked, a 
great cultural tradition may be largely lost. . 

“Should people of serious purpose realize the extent to 
which the local community is the seed bed of civilization, 
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the source of basic character and culture, as well as the 
medium for their preservation and transmission, then, 
within their communities they might be sowing the seeds 
and cultivating the growth of a better future. The slowness 
of this process may seem discouraging, yet to expect quicker 
results may be wishful dreaming—a common cause of cyn- 


ical despair. One sees everywhere frustration and disillu- | 


sionment among young people as they measure their small 
individual powers against vast world currents. Could they 


see clearly the process by which the future is made and the } 


opportunities they have to share in the making, they would 


have compelling reasons for a sense of significance and | 


” 


validity for their lives. . 


‘ .. It is in American communities themselves that some ' 


of the most encouraging developments are taking place 
Many country ministers are helping to build up their com- 
munities in health, housing, and income, and especially in 


neighborly community spirit.”—Quoted with the kind per- 


| 


} 


i 


mission of the publisher, Harper & Brothers, and the au-. 
thor, Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, Community Service, Inc. . 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, from the latter’s book The Smali . 


Community. 


Importance of the Village in Christian Strategy 


“Another startling fact which I think is absolutely true 


is that there are more conversions from caste people te 
Christianity today through the witness of outcastes thare 
through all the other missionary agencies in India put to- 


gether. It is equally true that most of the congregations | 


in the city churches are largely composed of village folk: 
The argument for a town emphasis loses much of its force 
when one remembers that the Church in India is over- 
whelmingly a village Church. A lesson to be drawn from 
this surely is that forces should be redistributed in such a 
way as to place missionaries where they are most needed | 
and where their services will be most productive. When, in. 
the nineteenth century, there was a concentration upon 
what were regarded as strategic centres, large cities were 
occupied with strong Christian forces. After a hundred 
years of missionary work in some of these cities there is 
very little to show for it. Converts today are often non- 
existent. It is facts like these that have made me revise a 
good deal of my own thinking about missions in India 
and which have brought me clearly to the point of view 
that the call of God to missions in India today is for a 
village emphasis for the reaping of this great harvest 
which is before us.”—By W. Wilson Cash in “The Villages 


of India and the Kingdom of God,” World Dominion Re- | 


view, July, 1935. 


The 1943 Landour (India) Community Conference 
Findings on the Rural Church 


This Conference recognizes the vital importance of the 
village church to the Christian enterprise in India and 
rejoices in the evidences of growth in many fields. It would 
urge upon the attention of church leaders throughout India 
the need for increased attention and progress in the fol- 
lowing areas: 

1. That village congregations erect their own church > 
building, planned and financed by themselves, a center of 
improved worship, a witness to the presence of the Chris- | 
tian group in the village, and a stimulus to church- 
consciousness, a more adequate church organization and 
evangelism. 
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2. That wherever possible use be made of the natural 
-leaders of village groups from whom to select and train 
\jlay leaders of the village church and that increased em- 
#;phasis be given to the training of these leaders. 

€. 3. That through the regular and short-termed schools, 
f. institutes and other educational agencies, education in the 
| village be related more to community needs and that 
“pastors, teachers and all church leaders be aroused to the 
i, basic need for the school to serve the whole community in 
4, the fields of health, economic relief, citizenship and re- 
),ligion as well as in literary attainment. 

| 4. That the village church be challenged with the New 
Testament teaching of, and its own possibilities for, church- 
{} support, including pastoral, missionary, educational and 
| special needs, knowing that the respect of non-Christian 
& neighbors as well as its own self-respect and the realization 
|, of a fully developed church are fostered thereby. 

| 5. That missions and churches be urged to consider all 
{ possible means by which the economic conditions of the 
[ village church may be improved, thus helping it to realize 
} full church support. The Conference recommends a care- 
f ful study of the financial policy of the Irish Presbyterian 
i Mission in the development of the churches in Gujarat and 
/ of their Farm Colony scheme which has developed suc- 
" cessfully through a long history of capable and continuous 
/ management. 


F Victory Bulls—Goats—Cocks 
| I think we might well re-christen our livestock improve- 
‘ment program in India as a “V for Victory” campaign. 
| Victory over superstition, ignorance, prejudice and apathy; 
r Victory over scrub cattle; Victory over malnutrition; Vic- 
: tory in getting a vision of some of the bigger and better 
| things of life. We have had a program of distributing pure- 
bred Kangayam (draft breed) and Scindhi (milk breed) 
bulls among the poorer classes in India the past twenty 
years. These bulls were raised on our farm from pure-bred 
stock or purchased from Government Breeding Centres. 
Former farm students or enterprising villagers have be- 
come custodians of the animals. Under the “Premia Sys- 
tem” the Madras Government gives a grant of Rs 90/($30.) 
per year toward the maintenance of accepted bulls. This 
together with the service fee charged cow owners enabled 
the custodian to feed and care for the bull. This system has 
become very popular where animals have been placed. 
The problem is to find the original cost of the bull, which 
is approximately $100. Our Agricultural Institute has been 
having a dozen such stud bulls in village centres for a 
number of years. There is today a large and growing de- 
mand from other places as well. A Victory Bull $100? 
“V for Victory” is an excellent war slogan but it should 
be an equally appealing slogan for peace. Millions of people 
in India have been living on the brink of starvation for 
centuries. War conditions, increased prices of foodstuffs, 
dislocated markets and living conditions have greatly ag- 
gravated this situation today. We cannot win the war un- 
less we also win the peace. And a lasting peace can only 
be vouchsafed to the world if the economic status of such 
millions is adequately met. The alternative can only be 
increased agitation for Bolshevism, Communism, Anarchy, 
Revolution. Victory bulls, bucks, cocks therefore is not 
i merely a catchy slogan; it is an expression of the world’s 
dire need. “Bear ye one another’s burdens and so fulfill the 
law of Christ.’—By J. J. DeValois, Katpadi Agricultural 


‘Institute, Katpadi, India. 
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Ode to a Mere Shovel 

Among the pictures taken of the opening activities at 
Camp Lagro is one of an enrollee receiving his shovel. The 
campers will receive many things and express themselves 
in numerous ways, but the most significant thing they will 
get is a shovel, and the test of their faith will rest in what 
they are able to do with this humble instrument for deal- 
ing with the soil. 

There is a sense in which the shovel is mightier than the 
gun. It was a shovel of some sort that scooped up the ore 
from which the iron for guns was recovered. And back of 
that shovel were other shovels that turned the sod so that 
men might have food yielding strength to think and act. 
So all hail to the shovel, prime tool of all those who would 
add to the beauty of life! 

Do not think that this prose ode to a shovel is written by 
one who has never done more than handle daintily an 
unsoiled spade in the confines of some cool hardware store. 
The writer rejoices that he has known intimate fellowship 
with a spade. He has used a shovel for days on end at 
such revealing tasks as mixing cement, digging ditches, 
removing stumps, building dikes and spading the mellow 
garden spot. Through these experiences he has come to 
know the shovel as a useful tool and a symbol of a way 
of life. 

So take up your shovel with joy, all you who are serious 
about the building of a better world. Learn to use it with 
skill. Shape the hills to gentle slopes and change the rocky 
vale into a pleasant garden. Let every valley be exalted 
and the mountains be brought low. Salute every man with 
a shovel that he may have not only the courage, but the 
wisdom with which to build—H. A. B., from the Gospel 
Messenger. 


Jeanes Training Centre in Nyasaland 

The following paragraphs are quoted from the Report of 
the Education Department, Nyasaland Protectorate, for the 
year 1942. The Jeanes Training Centre was opened in 1929. 
By 1942, 130 men had been trained as Jeanes Supervisors 
and qualified for certificates; 88 Community Workers have 
been trained or are now in training; 57 Native Authorities 
or Sub-Native Authorities have attended Chiefs’ Courses; 
and of equal significance, 250 wives of the men have re- 
ceived training pertinent to their needs. Lack of space pre- 
cludes including the whole interesting report on this Train- 
ing Centre. 

“Training was carried on as usual—Jeanes Supervisors in 
a five months’ refresher course, Community Workers com- 
pleting the full two years’ course and Native Authorities in 
a four months’ course. 

“The twenty-two Community Workers who completed 
their two years’ course at the end of August had a success- 
ful year’s work and reaped excellent harvests of both food 
and economic crops in their home acres... . 

“A special demonstration of how to run a village agricul- 
ture, handcraft and welfare show was given at the Centre 
while the chiefs were in residence, and Native Authorities 
and villagers were invited to attend. The Native Authorities 
and Community Workers and wives in training organized 
and supervised the day’s proceedings under the guidance 
of the European Staff. 

“His Excellency the Governor, who had arrived in the 
Protectorate only the week before, visited the show, in- 
spected the exhibits, addressed the chiefs and students and 
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presented to the winners the Gaunt Memorial Shield. This 
is awarded to the family in training which has shown the 
biggest improvement during the two years in the cultiva- 
tion of gardens, the hygiene of house and surroundings, 
home furnishing, the care and health of children and gen- 
eral family welfare work. The names of both husband and 
wife are engraved on the Shield which typifies the family 
unit in education underlying all branches of Jeanes train- 
ing in Nyasaland. 

“An experiment is being made with the new groups of 
men and women students in order to test the possibilities 
of a scheme for adult literacy in the villages. Students who 
have a good standard of literacy are giving individual 
teaching to those who are poor readers. The individuals 
taught must give a guarantee that they in return for bene- 
fits received will undertake the teaching of some other 
adult who has never learnt to read or has forgotten most 
of what he learnt years ago in the village school.” 


A Christian Community Demonstrated 

About six o’clock one spring morning I went on board an 
old gasoline motor boat on the Min River in South China 
and travelled all day back into the hills of Fukien Province. 
There are thirteen million people in this Province and not 
a foot of railway. After leaving the boat we travelled by 
bus, then walked the last four miles. Finally we arrived at 
a Christian Community. From the time we came until we 
left, two days later, there were evidences on every hand 
that this community was different. 

Twenty-two farmers were experimenting with specially 
selected rice seed. They found they could increase their 
yield from twenty to forty per cent by carefully selecting 
their seed. Nearby communities without Christian guidance 
lit candles and burned incense before their god of the 
land. They asked these gods of wood and clay to give them 
good crops. But this Christian community worked with 
God to produce better crops from better seed. They followed 
God’s laws in nature which in America we call scientific 
agriculture. 

Back of the parsonage on the small church farm ten 
young men each had a little experiment patch where they 
were trying out some new vegetables. This Christian com- 
munity was enriching the diet of its people. Healthful liv- 
ing is one of the characteristics of a Christian community. 
Each Friday a health clinic was held in one of the rooms 
of this church. 

The second morning we went with the pastor to visit a 
Chinese farmer who wanted to know how to build a pig 
pen that would keep out the tigers and yet would keep 
the pigs farther away from the house. On the following day 
this same community discussed the building of a room for 
its 4-H club boys. 

Eighteen young men in this Christian community each 
gave one day a month to the job of carrying two boxes of 
books hung on a bamboo pole over their shoulders. These 
books were loaned to any or all who wanted to read. 

After living with these Chinese farmers a couple of days 
one could begin to understand what is meant by the term 
“A Christian Community.” Famines were gone because 
better agriculture was practiced. Disease was checked be- 
cause better health methods were taught. Education was 
for all. God seemed to live there in that community with 
those busy Chinese farmers. They had learned the art of 
cooperative living.—By R. A. Felton, from Farmers Federa- 
tion News, August, 1943. 
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Village Improvement League Organized for 
Village Youth in India 


The Vocational Training School of the Church of the 
Brethren at Anklesvar in India has been especially suc- 
cessful in challenging young men to serve the village 
church and community. 

A recent development along this line, reported in the 
Gospel Messenger, is the organization of a “Village Im- 
provement League” in their village schools. They believe 


that true improvement of village life must touch the whole 


of life—mental, spiritual, physical, economic, and social. 
The children who join the league are required the first 


year to carry out a project in personal cleanliness—bath- | 
brushing the teeth—all of those | 
daily habits of cleanliness that we, as children, were taught. 


ing, combing the hair, 


to observe. Many children in India, especially among the 


poorer classes, are not taught these habits of cleanliness” 


and that is the first step up the ladder of improvement. 
Along with this project they may choose one or more of 
the following: 


1. Home sanitation—observing various rules of daily — 


sanitation around the home. 


2. Digging and using a sanitary toilet. Improvement at® i 


this point is vital for healthy living. 


3. Keeping improved poultry. Poultry keeping in India 


1 


can be a profitable home industry if good fowls are kept © 
and are properly managed. One anna (two cents) per day- 


of extra income in the average village home means the 


possibility of a little milk, more flour for bread, or an 


occasional extra bowl of rice or vegetables. 


4. Thrift. Some of our schools already have little savings 


societies for the children. 
5. Sunday-school and church attendance. This means 


taking an active part in the services and giving to the- 


church according to ability. 


6. Religious education. This section seeks to give recog- | 


nition to the work in religious education which is already 
being done in the schools. 


| 


7. Fruit and flower gardens. The poor people of India © 


often have such a sense of insecurity that it does not seem 


worth while to them to make a garden or plant a tree. 
When suggesting the planting of trees the reply is often 
given, “We may have to move in a year or two, and why 
should we plant trees for someone else?” There are several 
kinds of fruit trees, notably banana and papaya, which 
develop and yield fruit very quickly. In one village a 
wide-awake teacher was able to get the people interested 
in planting papaya trees. When he began his campaign 
there were no papaya trees in the village, but after several 
years practically every home had several trees. 

8. Vegetable garden. In spite of the fact that during cer- 
tain seasons vegetables are easily grown, many families in 
India have no garden at all. 

9. Cooking. The cooking of the village people’s meals is 
very simple, but even simple meals may be cooked poorly 
or well. 

10. Sewing. Patching and some garments must be sewn. 

11. Spinning. Hand spinning of cotton is still done in 
India, and forms a useful and profitable cottage industry. 

Those who carry out any of the above projects satisfac- 
torily will be given a certificate of achievement, with stars 
indicating the projects they have completed. The League 
is too new to have results yet to report but the beginnings 


are most promising.—Adapted from an article by A. Fy 


Bollinger. 
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Civilization.” 
MEMBERSHIPS 
Subscribing $1.00; Contributing $5.00 
Sustaining $10.00; Patron $25.00 


The Christian Rural Fellowship 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


_._ To promote Christian ideals for agriculture and rural life; to interpret the spiritual and religious values 
which inhere in the processes of agriculture and the relationships of rural life; to magnify and dignify the rural 
church; to provide a means of fellowship and cooperation among rural agencies: Toward a Christian Rural 


A Voluntary Membership Organization 


Henry S. Ranpoipy, Chairman 
Mrs. Otts Moore, Vice-Chairman 
JOHN H. REISNER, Secretary and Treasurer 


BRANCHES OF THE CHRISTIAN RURAL 
FELLOWSHIP 


New York CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Rev. Floyd W. Morris, Poplar Ridge, N. Y. 
Secretary: Rev. Ralph L. Williamson, Barnes Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Iowa CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
Chairman: Hon. J. P. Wallace, Des Moines, Iowa 
Secretary: Prof. W. H. Stacy, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


Program Director and Treasurer: Rev. Calvin Schnucker, Uni- 
versity of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa 


OHIO CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Rev. J. W. Cleland, Medina, Ohio 


Secretary: Dr. William H. Thompson, 139 W. Northwood Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio 


NEBRASKA CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


President: Rev. Jerry Thaden, Hickman, Nebraska 


Secretary: Mr. J. L. Thomas, Extension Service, College of Agri- 
- culture, Lincoln, Nebraska 


INDIANA CHRISTIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 


President: Rev. Shirley E. Greene, Merom Institute, Merom, 
Indiana 

Secretary: Prof. Ross. J. Griffeth, Butler University, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


JOHN FREDERICK OBERLIN FELLOWSHIP 
Secretary: Mrs. Eunice B. Buck, Naples, Maine 


JOHN FREDERICK OBERLIN FELLOWSHIP OF OBERLIN, OHIO 
Secretary: Rev. Roger Robison, Theological Quadrangle, Oberlin, 
Ohio 


DISCIPLES RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
- President: Rev. E. D. Hamner, Halls, Tennessee 
Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. Perry L. Stone, Jackson, Kentucky 


New ENGLAND TOWN AND COUNTRY CHURCH COMMISSION 


Executive Secretary: Dr. Hilda L. Ives, 210 Institution Avenue, 
Newton Centre, Massachusetts 


RuRAL WORKERS FELLOWSHIP OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
President: Rev. David Coombs, Louisiana, Mo. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. Ralph Kendall, Eutaw, Alabama 


METHODIST RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Rev. Ralph L. Williamson, Barnes Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Treasurer: Rev. Elliott L. Fisher, Clarksburg, Calif. 
Secretary: Rev. Philip N. Pitcher, Springville, Pa. 


PRESBYTERIAN RURAL FELLOWSHIP 
President: Rev. Paul E. Doran, Sparta, Tennessee 
Secretary-Treasurer: Rev. Louis V. Barber, Benton, Pa. 


AFFILIATED WITH 


Tue AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION 
President: Dr. D. E. Lindstrom, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Tlinois 


Secretary: Dr. 
Indiana 


O. F. Hall, Purdue University, West Lafayette, 


Will the World Day of Prayer Be Observed 
in Your Community? 


Will your community be one of more than ten thousand 
around the world that observes The World Day of Prayer 
on Friday, February 25, 1944? If not, will you not help to 
make it so? This year’s theme is: “And the Lord wondered 
that there was no intercessor.” The rural parishes of the 
world must be made aware of one another if we are ever 
to have a universal church in spirit and in fact and if the 
rural Christian forces are to play their important role in 
a peaceful world. The World Day of Prayer is sponsored 
by the United Council of Church Women, 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y., from whom materials can be secured 
for its observance. If you have radio contacts and can get 
time on it, there is available for you a lovely Rural Broad- 
cast Service. Dr. Hilda L. Ives, President of the New 
England Town and Country Church Commission, has pre- 
pared a set of suggestions for organizing a local community 
observance. 

The World Day of Prayer has always been of great sig- 
nificance and this year especially so. But I am thinking of 
next year and on into the future. The World Day of Prayer 
offers an unusual opportunity to bring the people and com- 
munities of all lands closer together in Christian fellow- 
ship. If your community is not now a part of this world- 
wide life stream of prayer, will you not take the initiative 
in making it so? Write today so that February 25 will find 
you fully prepared and participating. 


Opportunities for Graduate Study for 
Rural Ministers 


The Rev. Ralph Williamson, Secretary of the New York 
Christian Rural Fellowship, in a recent letter to the mem- 
bers of the State branch writes as follows: “This is one of 
the best possible times for graduate work in rural sociology 
to be undertaken by any of our members who have been 
thinking of such studies. There are three pulpits open 
within commuting distance of the Cornell campus, where a 
graduate ministerial student may serve while doing work 
at Cornell. Please let me know at once if you are in- 
terested.” 

A considerable number of rural ministers have already 
done graduate work on the above basis. You do not have 
to be a New York resident to qualify. A letter to Mr. Wil- 
liamson at Barnes Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York, will receive prompt attention, 
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ADULT DISCUSSION OUTLINE 


Heifers for Europe: What Does It Mean? 
Scripture: Matt. 25:31-46 
Sunday, November 7 


Note: Send to Brethren Service Committee, Elgin, Illinois, 
for free literature on this subject. 


I. Interest in the Project 

Many churches, youth groups, families, and individuals 
across the country are becoming interested in this project 
and are buying calves and arranging for their keep. Other 
denominations and even nonchurch people are cooperating 
in this unique project. Recently a Civilian Public Service 
man has been assigned to this work to keep records and 
give guidance to those participating. The movement has 
frequently been written up by the large newspapers across 
the country. 


II. Why Heifers for Europe? 

1. Europe needs milk for her undernourished children 
and youth. One cow, it is thought, will feed ten or twelve 
children. Europe will have no money to buy cows. 

2. It is the spirit of the Church of the Brethren to ‘feed 
the hungry.” They have always responded generously to 
needs arising from famine, flood, war, and persecution 
around the world. Not a few people owe their lives to 
Brethren relief. 

3. It will cultivate the spirit of international friendship. 
We believe in doing good, not harm. Voluntary sharing of 
the necessities of life is the basis of world brotherhood. 

4. It has real educational values. Everyone who has any- 
thing to do with the growing heifer may find his or her 
interest in European peoples growing. It is a well-known 
fact that we love people more for the things we do for 
them than for the things they do for us. It may help many 
persons to taste the joy of unselfish sharing. 


III. How Can We Help? 

1. Raise money to buy a calf or calves. 

2. Turn money over to local Brethren Service Committee 
to buy the calf and provide for care and feed according to 
the brotherhood plans. 

3. Study the needs of people of other lands. Talk about 
them and pray for them. See that the heifer grows and is 
ready by the time transportation is available. 

4. Report your experience to others with the hope that 
they may join the movement. 


IV. For the Discussion 

1. Do you think lend-lease should be used to feed the 
peoples of other nations? 

2. What is the church’s obligation to this need? 

The above is taken from the October 16, 1943 Gospel 
Messenger, the weekly magazine of the Church of the 
Brethren. 


Frank Price Visits Rural Christians in China 

“Bicycle trips, sometimes ninety miles a day, over rough 
roads have taken me to interesting Christian rural groups. 
In one church I found a Christian family of five generations. 
In another I saw a Christian ‘Pao-Chang’ (head of one 
hundred families) who taught an adult literacy school for 
thirty young farmers in his own home and earned the title 
of ‘Good Community Leader.’ Up against the mountains of 
northwest Szechwan I visited a church which one of our 
graduates, a consecrated young pastor, has made almost 
self-supporting by means of a large orchard to which mem- 
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bers and friends of the church contribute materials and 
labor. 


“One night a storm prevented me from reaching my 


destination. A friendly old peasant who had heard of the 
Gospel invited me to spend the night in his thatched roof 
cottage. He and his wife gave me their best room and bed, 
cooked me some delicious sweet potatoes, and later under 
the moonlight in their little court showed me letters from 
their son who had volunteered for the army during the 
second year of the war. The boy had written cheerfully 
from Honan telling his parents not to worry about him, 
assuring them that China would win, and expressing his 
deep love for the old home. Then the letters stopped. Ten 


months afterwards his parents heard of their son’s death © 


in action. Tears filled the eyes of the old people and of 


the young widow with a little baby born soon after its — 


father went to the front. After a silence the old peasant. 
said quietly, ‘He was a good lad and he died well, he died 


well.’ 


“That rural journey helped me as nothing else has done 


to feel the pulse of real China, to understand the sufferings _ 
and needs of the masses, to know the evils that must be — 
overthrown in order to give them abundant life, and to- 
appreciate the need for a high religious faith and effort to 
take the place of crumbling superstitions and weakening — 
religious customs. The million villages of this great land © 


need not only material reconstruction but also spiritual — 
regeneration. Will there be Chinese Oberlins to meet this 


challenge?”—From We Went to West China, by Frank W. 
Price. : 


Welfare of the Farmer Close to Heart 
of the Church 


| 


| 


“We have close at heart the well-being of the farmer. 


This is in full accord with the century-old tradition of the 
Catholic Church. The fatherly solicitude of her Sovereign — 


Pontiffs for the ‘golden mass of the rural population,’ to / 
use the striking words of Pius XI, gives evidence of that. — 


In the Church’s view the farmer holds an honored position 


in human society. He is a partner with God in continuing 
’ His creation; he is an agent of His divine providence in 


distributing among men the things needed for life; he is 
the manager of the possessions of his good Father in heaven 
—the sacred earth, the rich storehouse of good things for 
all mankind; he is the custodian of God’s holy land—the 
soil from which comes forth, as from an inexhaustible well- 
spring, a constant stream of new life. The Church is the 
farmer’s friend. 


“With new resolve we dedicate ourselves to the great task — 
of making rural life the good way of life. May the Lord — 


be with us in our work and bless our efforts to bring the 
farmer to full stature in human society, proud of his calling 
as he has a right to be proud and conscious of his high 
position among the citizens of our land.”—From Presiden- 
tal Address, delivered at the Rural Life Meeting of the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference by the Most 
Reverend A. J. Muench, President, Tuesday, October 12, 
1943, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


President of Tuskegee Institute Honored at 
Luncheon by Foreign Missions Group 
A luncheon in honor of Dr. Fred D. Patterson, President 
of Tuskegee Institute, and in appreciation of the outstand- 
ing services which have been made to the Christian mis- 
sionary enterprise by the Institute was given by the Rural 
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‘Missions Cooperating Committee of the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America on October 22 at the Parkside 
‘Hotel in New York City. The Committee was happy to have 
-present also the Reverend Harry V. Richardson, Chaplain 
‘of the Institute. The luncheon was presided over by Dr. 
.T. S. Donohugh, Chairman of the Committee. Dr. Patter- 
son was introduced by Mr. Jackson Davis, Associate Di- 
rector of the General Education Board. The luncheon was 
‘attended by about fifty people including many mission 
\board secretaries, missionaries and friends of the Institute 
»and Missions. 
* Many hundreds of missionaries have visited Tuskegee 
‘Institute down through the years and have been greatly 
) stimulated and influenced by Tuskegee ideals of education 
'and by its educational program on the campus and by the 
‘Federal, State and County Extension Services in Agricul- 
s and Home Economics which have their headquarters 
‘at the Institute. The Christian missionary movement 
through the Rural Missions Cooperating Committee of the 
» Foreign Missions Conference was happy to have this op- 
portunity of acknowledging the far-reaching contribution 
»of Tuskegee Institute to its world-wide enterprise and of 
) expressing its appreciation for the help and hospitality and 
/ cooperation which have been extended to its missionaries. 


i A Simple Prayer 

Lord, make me an instrument of-your peace! 
| Where there is hatred—let me sow love. 

| Where there is injury—pardon. 

__ Where there is doubt—faith. 

| Where there is despair—hope. 

Where there is darkness—light. 

Where there is sadness—joy. 


O Divine Master grant that I may not so much seek 
To be consoled—as to console, 

To be understood—as to understand, 

To be loved—as to love, 


for 


It is in giving—that we receive, 

h It is in pardoning—that we are pardoned, 

} It is in dying—that we are born to eternal life. 

| —St. Francis of Assisi. 


Consumers’ Cooperatives to Celebrate Centennial 
Celebration of the centennial year of cooperation began 
| December 21, 1943, with appropriate ceremonies including 
a dramatic program by the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
‘tion from Rochdale and London featuring John Holt, a 
great-great-grandson of William Holt, one of the original 
Rochdale pioneers who opened the first consumers’ co-op 
store on December 21, 1844, on Toad Lane, Rochdale, Eng- 
land. The world-wide consumer cooperative movement now 
“numbers seventy million members. 


Cooperatives in China Grow 

In 1937, when the war started, the cooperative movement 

in China was stunned by the effects of the war. Its progress 
was temporarily arrested as a result of the widespread 
' dislocation of communications and commerce. But this was 
“really only a temporary phenomenon... . In 1937 there 
- were 46,983 cooperative societies of all kinds in China with 
a membership of slightly over two million. . . . Now the 


i 


number of societies is 170,000 and membership over 9,700,- 
000. .. —By Dr. Shih-Chih Hu, Secretary of Cooperative 
League of China. 


Songs for the People 

The singing of Christian lyrics is being emphasized in the 
Union Theological Seminary, Pasumalai, India. Many new 
ones are being written, some in the nature of folk songs, 
and all well adapted to the village people as they gather 
together in the evenings after work. They also use them 
as chants when laboring in the fields or driving bullock 
carts. 

First Things First 

The first place I always visited in any country in which 
I happened to be traveling was the agricultural station. I 
did this in India, Africa, Sweden, Germany, France— 
everywhere. I wanted to see what was being done with 
the earth. I saw the plains of China, gone beyond the stage 
of reclamation to the point where they are hopeless. And 
I saw that the prosperity and civilization of any country 
I visited depended upon the condition of the soil. I learned 
that the economy, the culture and civilization of any coun- 
try is entirely dependent on the condition of the land... . 

Good land is the foundation of every country, the foun- 
dation of not only its economic prosperity but of its civiliza- 
tion. Americans face a job in these days which is far more 
important and more heroic than the job of the early pio- 
neers. It is for each one of us to do his part, for each one 
of us is dependent upon the good earth in the end.—Louis 
Bromfield, Farmers Digest. 


Charter for Rural Britain 

Last October Lord Reith, at that time minister of works, 
appointed a commission “to consider the conditions which 
should govern building and other constructional develop- 
ment consistent with the maintenance of agriculture.” 
These and other related matters have been considered with 
the help of evidence from a hundred societies, and a report 
has been presented which has been called by faith a 
“Charter for Rural Britain.” Its conclusions are: The re- 
vival of village life will not be attained by the dispersal 
of industries and so bringing into the country unwilling 
town-dwellers but by improving housing and living condi- 
tions, and in general by making sure that those who live 
in the country shall not be at a disadvantage. There must 
be no longer the unregulated development of industry with 
the disastrous results we have seen between the wars. The 
location of factories in villages of open country is more 
harmful than beneficial. It is better to use existing or new 
small towns. The use of agricultural land for such purpose 
should be discouraged. These with many other valuable 
suggestions will become mere paper schemes unless there 
is a machinery for planning created. This has been con- 
sidered by the commission, which suggests four things: 
(1) That there should be a committee of ministers whose 
departments are affected, with a chairman of cabinet rank. 
(2) Government departments concerned with development. 
(3) A central planning commission. (4) Ad hoc bodies to 
carry out other functions not provided for by existing min- 
istries. If the report with its basic assumptions is accepted, 
the country will have before it a plan to secure at the 
same time the encouragement of industry and commerce, 
the maintenance of a prosperous agriculture and the re- 
vival of village and country life—From “Correspondence 
from England” in The Christian Century, September 9, 
1942. 


© BOOK REVIEWS © 


COME OVER INTO MACEDONIA, by Harold B. Allen, 
New Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers University Press, 1943. 
$3.00, xiii, 308 pages. 

This is a stirring narrative of the program of village re- 
construction in Macedonia, Greece, carried out by the Near 
East Foundation in the years 1928-1938 and personally di- 
rected by its Director of Education, Harold B. Allen, the 
author. The problem faced and met was to improve the 
conditions of people living in villages that had been ravaged 
by war and whose life had been further complicated by the 
influx of refugees from Asia Minor. This successful project 
will stand as a classic example of international cooperation 
in the rehabilitation and reconstruction of village life. 

This is a “must” book for any person engaged in or in any 
way responsible for work with village people. The Founda- 
tion’s plan of work undertook “to explore .. . how to carry 
to the rural citizen of Greece some of the already well es- 
tablished and readily available facts that should help him 
to improve his condition economically, socially, spiritually; 
then having arrived at a system that seemed to be suf- 
ficiently effective and fairly economical, to demonstrate this 
method so forcefully that the government would wish to 
integrate the plan in its own framework for the benefit of 
the whole rural population.” The program involved three 
stages in its progress: “First there is the exploratory stage; 
then there is the period of development and demonstration; 
and finally, there is the process of integration.” These three 
stages usually overlapping as the program progressed were 
applied to all the projects promoted in the major fields of 
health, agriculture, the home and recreation—the four es- 
sentials of civilization so ardently and effectively promoted 
by Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, to whose influence Dr. Allen 
makes grateful acknowledgment. 

In addition to providing direct benefits to the individuals 
and communities of the thirty villages in which the pro- 
gram was finally centered, Dr. Albert R. Mann, Vice- 
President and Director of the General Education Board, in 
a foreword points out that: “Procedures of significance for 
the rehabilitation of sorely distressed rural populations 
were tested and established to the degree that they stand 
out as guiding principles or directives for similar work in 
other lands. There is the primary principle of self-help, of 
assisting the people to help themselves in advancing their 
status. However slow and faltering this procedure may be 
in its initial stages, it makes for sure progress and gains 
acceleration with every advance. There is the principle of 
sharing, of participation of the person or the group served 
in the planning and the support as well as in the operation 
of the program. If the dominating aim is to develop in- 
digenous activities, rooted in the purposes and aspirations 
of the people, they must feel that the undertakings are of 
their own doing. There is the sound concept, all too fre- 
quently overlooked, that one of the best ways of studying 
a difficult and needy situation is to do something about it— 
to begin with the obvious and gain understanding and 
insight as experience and familiarity increase and the 
deeper problems become revealed. There is the elemental 
necessity of utilizing the knowledge that is available and 
finding the means of closing the gap between knowledge 
and common practice—to make that which is known opera- 
tive in the daily occupations and experience of the people. 
There is the realistic recognition that progress for a dis- 
advantaged people usually comes slowly, often almost im- 
perceptibly, and that it is the sum of modest and continuing 
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gains, a little here and a little there. Such guiding area 


ples and clear insights as these underlay the fruitful effortal | | 


of the Near East Foundation in rural Macedonia and con- 


stituted its strategy. ; | 


“There was a simplicity about the program of the Near 
East Foundation in rural Macedonia which was also pro- 
found. That is why this flowing story of its course by Allen 
who directed it will be welcomed by those ee care about 
the struggles of disadvantaged peoples to rise.’ 

I hope this book will have the wide reading and stud 
which it so justifiably deserves.—J.H.R. 


CHRISTIAN ADULT EDUCATION IN RURAL ASIA AND 


AFRICA, by T. H. P. Sailer, Friendship Press, New | 


York, 1943. pp. 214. $1.25 and $.75. 


In this book devoted to Christian adult education in rural 
Asia and Africa, Dr. Sailer has made an outstanding con-— 
tribution to the literature of Christian missions. The book © 


was written with the double purpose of calling attention to 
the enormous task of Christian education of village adults 


in Asia and Africa with which the church is confronted and _ 


Ss 


of suggesting that large use of the experimental method © 


should be used in the efforts of the church to discharge: 


this task. “We need,” the author says, “(1) the formulation — 


of our objectives for all phases of life with provision for’ | 


individual and local differences and for different stages of 
growth; (2) a study of village psychology as conditioning _ 
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all procedure; (3) a study of individual and group cases; — 


(4) a study of methods both of initial approach and of 


subsequent nurture.” The book includes a prolog “Why © 


Adult Education?” and chapters dealing with “Making 


Rural People Literate,” “Education for Health,” “Improv- — 


ing Standards of Living,” “Infusing Christian Spirit into 


Social Relationships” and “Promoting Christian Growth” 


and an epilog. 


The book is addressed chiefly to administrators, workers | 
on the field or supporters of the foreign mission enterprise. — 


In addition to the excellent treatment of the subject matter | 


which has been drawn from all parts of Asia and Africa, 


the author has included a comprehensive list of references. 


after each chapter of the book, thus adding greatly to its 
usefulness. This is the first book which has been devoted 
exclusively to adult educational projects undertaken as an 
integral part of the Christian missionary movement and 
takes its place as a standard reference in this field. It is a 
pleasure to be able to acknowledge the very great contribu- 
tion which Dr. Sailer has made to this phase of missionary 
activity, the progress of which has been inadequately ap- 


preciated and the significance of which has been too little - 


understood.—J.H.R. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Agricultural Missions, Inc., will supply single copies of 
the following publications without charge. Please indicate 
by number when ordering. 


387. Service for the Dedication of the Home, Mothers’ 
Union of South India. 


388. Standards of Excellence for Homes, National Chris- 
tian Council, India. 


389. A Service of Intercession for Homes, by T. W. Gardi- 
ner. 


390. Worship Service for the Christian Home, Mothers’ 


Union of South India. 


